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himself once contemplated the plunder of Rome as a
possible military operation. The war, which began as
a great religious struggle, degenerated long before its
close into a revolting exhibition of the worst passions
which degrade humanity. The doctrine that in affairs
of state moral rules could be set aside with impunity
was easily applied to war. Machiavelli had taught that
justice and good faith need not be observed by princes,
if advantage was to be gained by violating them. Gene-
rals and soldiers carried his principles but one step
further, when they concluded that the duties of mercy
and self-restraint were of no obligation in the conduct
of a campaign. When the old order had decayed, men
were but too ready to believe a teacher who told them
that they might dispense with any moral rules which
did not seem advantageous at the moment. The Flo-
rentine statesman allowed this unholy freedom to the
cool calculations of reasqn: the fierce hordes who de-
vastated Germany took it for the ungoverned impulses
of passion.

Let us now turn to the War of the Spanish Succes-
sion, and we shall look upon a very different picture.
The heterogeneous armies commanded by Marlborough
were kept in excellent order, and made as little burden-
some as possible to the countries where they manoeuvred
and fought. On the French side, too, similar care was
taken to maintain discipline and prevent excess. Villars
was the most successful in this respect of all the Marshals
of Louis XIV.; and he prided himself upon the orderly
manner in which the contributions he levied were exacted,
and the abstinence of his soldiers from pillage and arson.
He based his conduct, it is true, upon considerations of
enlightened self-interest, rather than upon the dictates